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introduction 


Although labor policies 
China have changed in consonance with 
variations in the country's economic 
fortune and basic economic policy, a 
certain consistency has, nevertheless, 
prevailed. Labor policies pursued dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution (beginning 
in 1966) were similar to those in the 
"Great Leap Forward" (1958-62). 

The Chinese Communists have _ been 
faced with a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation and labor force and a shortage 
of capital for investment. Asa _ re- 
sult, labor and manpower policies, 
particularly during the Great Leap and 
Cultural Revolution, have emphasized 
nonmaterial incentives to stimulate 
production and have placed limits on 
increases in workers' income and con- 
sumption inorder to maximize savings 
for investment. The de-emphasis of 
material incentives, reinforced by the 
fundamental egalitarianism of the Maoist 
doctrine, is evident in the effort to 
reduce income and status differences 
not only among city workers but also 
between urban and rural workers. Also, 


in Mainland 


manpower policies have been designed 
to transfer large masses of urban la- 
bor to rural areas, and to discourage 


rural-urban migration; to eliminate the 
preeminent position of “experts and 
professional managers"; and to widen 
worker participation in management de- 
cisions. 

Underlying these policies is the 
Maoist view that the worker is"poor but 


blank .. .,"' i.e., willing to accept 
any program which might ameliorate his 
economic condition. The worker is 


viewed as highly trainable and capable 
of being moved from office to produc- 
tion line, mine, or farm, with little 
difficulty. 





*By Theodore Bleecker of the Division 
of Foreign Labor Conditions. 


Work incentives 


China has used both material and 
ideological incentives in its efforts 
to increase production, but with chang- 
ing emphasis. The Great Leap and the 
Cultural Revolution emphasized ideo- 
logical and psychological approaches. 
Before and between these two movements, 
more reliance was placed on. material 
incentives. The relative emphasis put 
on one or the other approach reflects 
shifts not only in basic economic poli- 
cies but also in the changing fortunes 
of major figures and factions within 
the Chinese Communist Party. This was 
particularly true of the Cultural Revo- 
lution when backers of Mao Tse-tung 
were able to oust members of the faction 
supporting the economic policies of Liu 
Shao-ch'i, former Chairman of the 
People's Republic of China, and Vice- 
Chairman of the Chinese Communist Party. 


Before the Great Leap (up to 1958). 
During this period, when emphasis on 
production was paramount, "rational" 
economic and labor policies were fol- 
lowed. The direction of enterprises 
was inthe hands of experts and pro- 
fessional managers. The pay system in- 
cluded material incentives designed to 
stimulate workers to increase output. 
At different times, different combina- 





tions of wage grades, wage or work 
points, 1/ and piece rates were used. 
Variatio’.. in quality as well as quan- 


tity of worker output were taken into 
account. Both managers and workers 
could receive bonuses and premiums for 
above average performance. In addition, 
substantial fringe benefits, includ- 
ing amenities such as_ rest homes and 
government-provided medical and old-age 
insurance, contributed to workers' real 
earnings. 

In 1956, the work point system was 
largely replaced by a direct system of 
wage payments, based on the eight grade 
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pattern. 2/ Eighty percent of the 
workers' earnings was to be determined 
by the grade system, and 20 percent was 
to be in the form of bonuses. Bonuses, 
paid from retained profits and usually 
not more than 5 percent of the total 
wage bill, were designed to (a) stimu- 
late the output of new products; (b) 
encourage economy in the use of raw 
materials, fuel, and power; (c) improve 
quality of products; and (d) increase 
quantity, particularly over established 
quotas. 


The Great Leap Forward (1958-62). The 
Great Leap Forward program retained many 
features of the earlier phase. How- 
ever, as Audrey Donnithorne indicates 
in China's Economic System, wages as an 
incentive were reduced in importance. 
This development reflected the regime's 
view that consumer demand should be 
moderated. 3/ “Politics was put in 
command" by substituting political or 
ideological incentives 4/ for material 
incentives. Direct cash payments by no 
means disappeared in factories, but 
piece rates as an expression of "ra- 
tional" policies were abandoned because 
they were viewed as _ self-defeating. 
They widened disparities in workers' 
wages, and, in doing so, tended to re- 
duce their revolutionary elan. However, 
the basic grade patterns apparently 
were retained. 








The Post-Great Leap Forward Years (1962- 
66). After the Great Leap, the Govern- 
ment turned once more to material in- 
centives, and emphasized cash wages and 
bonuses. In 1963 wages were raised 10 
percent and bonuses were increased. The 
award of bonuses became even more com- 
plex than before the Great Leap. With 
the recovery from the Great Leap, con- 
sumer goods became more plentiful; the 
renewed encouragement of incentive 
wages may have contributed to economic 
survival. 5/ 





The Cultural Revolution and _ After 
(1966- ). Incentive policies were re- 
versed during the Cultural Revolution. 
Heavy attacks were mounted on material 
incentives, which were labeled "econ- 





omism." In early 1967, the Government 
attempted to reduce or eliminate cer- 
tain types of material incentives, es- 
pecially bonuses and piece rates. These 


attempts were opposed strongly by 
workers in the larger cities, particu- 
larly Shanghai, where a series of 


strikes occurred. 6/ Since that time, 


apparently there has been some easing 
of attacks on "“economism" but none of 
the basic wage reforms which had been 


promised have materialized 7/ and as of 
early 1970, worker morale was low. 8/ 

Basic wage policies apparently have 
not changed materially. Time rates 
rather than piece rates continue to be 
the basic method of payment; and piece 
rates, bonuses for exceeding produc- 
tion targets, and other special awards 
for efficiency, still are banned. 9/ 
These incentives were supplanted in 
1969 by a “supplementary wage''--a flat 
bonus given to all workers in place of 
the more traditional incentive payments. 
In addition, the Government's policies 
in many cases actually favor the less- 
skilled workers, who reportedly re- 
ceived an increase after 1968, while 
the more skilled workers and higher 
level personnel took a pay cut. 10/ As 
of June 1970, the average unskilled 
worker's wage was the equivalent of 
US$20 monthly, while salaries of man- 
agers and supervisors were US$40. Thus, 
the differentials between the most 
highly paid and the lowest paid per- 
sonnel have narrowed. The modest rise 
in the lowest wages probably reflects 
increased availability of goods as well 
as increases in prices. 

The Government has continued to rely 
on nonmaterial incentives and restric- 
tive wage policies partly because of the 
Maoist belief that there is an inverse 
relationship between rising incomes and 
standards of living and the workers' 
revolutionary ardor. These policies 
generally have reflected the inability 
of the economy to produce enough to meet 
all consumer demands, and hence have 
been a major factor in reducing infla- 
tionary pressures. The reliance on 
nonmaterial incentives also assists in 
diverting resources from consumption 
into savings to implement economic de- 
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velopment plans. 11/ Wage and incen- 
tive policies are used mainly to supple- 
ment other measures designed to narrow 
differences between urban and rural in- 
comes and hence to reduce rural migra- 
tion to the cities. 12/ Available 
evidence is not sufficient to indicate 
how successful this use of nonmaterial 
incentives currently may be, but, as in 
the past, the Government relies more 
heavily on other measures, such as the 
Hsia fang movement (sending workers to 
the countryside) to reduce urban unem- 
ployment. 

During the Cultural Revolution non- 
material incentives took several forms 
which are still in effect. In large 
part, political indoctrination through 
rallies and "struggle meetings" is used 
to spur worker output. Political 
loyalty is still a basis for preferment 
in advancement. 

Considerable emphasis is placed on 
worker participation in management de- 
cisions. In its most recent manifesta- 
tion, representatives of the workers 
participate in tripartite committees 
(party cadre, the professional managers, 
the workers) which manage individual 
enterprises. In many factories, mem- 
bers of the People's Liberation Army 
(PLA) play a role in the committees. 
Their functions are not clear but it is 
probable that they have been used to 
keep the peace among contending fac- 
tions. 


Manpower policies and problems 


China's manpower policies have been 
concerned largely with the development 
of an adequate supply of skills, allo- 
cation of labor consistent with the 
country's economic development plans, 
and reduction or elimination of urban 
unemployment. 

Manpower planning has been an integral 
part of China's national economic plans. 
Initial projections of labor require- 
ments and supply have been adapted to 
national production targets and made 
internally consistent among economic 
sectors. 

These projections have been adjusted 
to take into account the limitations of 


the national educational system in 
turning out skilled workers and tech- 
nicians. The major manpower needs of 
the first (1953-57) and second (1958-62) 
5-year plans included: 


- Additional personnel, regardless of 
skill; 

- Persons who have technical and 
higher educational skills; 

. Training to upgrade skills; and 

- Numbers of apprentices to be re- 
cruited. 


Because of lack of adequate data, man- 
power forecasting and planning were 
weak. Manpower plans were difficult to 
enforce--e.g., managers tended to over- 
hire and hoard labor. There were 
shortages of skilled workers, coexisting 
with sizable urban unemployment. By 
1966, the beginning of the Cultural 
Revolution, China still was unable to 
reach a balance between labor supply 
and requirements. 

The educational system has been used 
for both political indoctrination and 
providing work experience. In recent 
years training and education of the la- 
bor force have made rapid strides. 
Illiteracy, as reported by the Govern- 
ment, dropped from 70-80 percent in 
1949-50 to 20 percent in 1964. Asa 
result of massive education, by 1969 it 
probably had dropped even further. The 
educational base has been broadened by 
expansion of education at all levels, 
including schooling in formal institu- 
tions, and spare time and half-work/ 
half-study programs conducted through 
facilities provided by the plant or 
commune. 13/ An ever-increasing amount 
of time, particularly at the junior 
middle school and higher levels, is de- 
voted to job experience and vocational 
training. In addition, ideological 
indoctrination is stressed increasingly 
and political loyalty is a sine qua non 
for selection for higher and more 
specialized education. At middle and 
higher levels, education is emphasizing 
specific knowledge and skills immedi- 
ately transferable to the production 
line or to needs of economic develop- 
ment. 14/ Ideological indoctrination 
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and heavier stress onvocational aspects 
have been expanded at the expense of 
more theoretical, substantive training 
in the formal classroom. At the univer- 
sity level, in the fall of 1970, regu- 
lar classroom instruction and"practical 
research and production," were coordi- 
nated closely. Compared with the earlier 
course of 4 to 5 years, a university 
education now requires 2 to 3 years. 
These changes presumably were designed 
to increase the output of middle-level 
technicians. 

China has also expanded 
training. Since April 1970, students 
and teachers, who supplement the in- 
dustrial labor force, have been shifted 
from the production line to training 
workers on the job. 15/ One short-term 
result has been a drain on the time of 
managers and other personnel. 

At the same time that shortages of 
skilled workers are chronic, apparently 
not enough urban jobs are being created 
to absorb all the young people entering 


on-the-job 


the labor force. Many of those not 
able to be placed probably are caught 
up inthe "sending down" (Hsia-fang 


movement) of young school graduates and 
urban workers to the countryside. This 
movement involves young people whose 
skills are needed inskill-short areas-- 
e.g., “barefoot doctors," medical tech- 
nicians, 16/ etc.--and those with the 
skills necessary to establish and 
operate small industrial enterprises in 
rural areas. According to the Washing- 
ton Post of May 14, 1970, as many as 25 
million people may have been moved to 
the country since 1968. The "sending 
down" campaign is motivated as much by 
ideology as by manpower considerations. 
It is consistent with the Maoist view 
that young people should recreate the 
early revolutionary spirit through the 
experience of hardship attendant on life 
in rural China. 

The Government insists that, regard- 
less of experience and work orientation, 
manpower can be moved from one form of 
work to another. This policy is mani- 
fested inthe different rotation schemes 
instituted by the Government. Within 
an establishment, managers, white-collar 
workers, and blue-collar workers can be 


expected to exchange jobs on a regular 
basis. 17/ This exchange of jobs 
generally is the consequence of the 


egalitarian ideology underlying Maoist 
doctrine, but also is employed to re- 
duce the aversion of the white-collar 
cadres to manual work and give managers 
a closer look at conditions on the pro- 


duction line. At the same time some 
workers receive a taste of administra- 
tive or managerial work and_ sense of 
participation in decisions. This "“in- 
house" rotation apparently does not 
involve shifts for more than a few 
months. 18/ 

On a broader scale, the Government 


has developed programs in which workers 
are moved for varying periods from one 
industrial activity to another. Thus, 
farmers, miners, and factory workers 
can exchange jobs for varying periods, 


generally from 3 to 5 years. Attempts 
by the Government to enforce the rota- 
tion system often have met with oppo- 


sition. Miners may have no disposition 
to be farmers, and factory workers and 
farmers may not relish service in the 
mines. Moreover, the rotation system 
tends to undermine the position of 
regular workers inan enterprise. Often, 
workers are employed on rotation as con- 
tract or temporary workers; thus they 
lose, at least for a time, the benefits 
they would receive as regular workers 
in their own enterprises. 


Attitudes towards 
the managers and experts 


In the periods of rehabilitation and 


"rational 


economic development," pro- 
fessional managers and experts have 
had considerable authority. Thus, in 


the period 1962-66, during the recovery 


from the failure of the Great Leap 
Forward, factory managers had fairly 
wide discretion in determining con- 


crete production policies at the enter- 
prise level. They had to meet output 
and financial targets set by the plan- 
ning authority, however. 19/ 

During these interim periods, al- 
though "redness" (i.e. political recti- 
tude or loyalty) was considered nec- 
essary, managers and professional cadres 
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5 
were measured for their performance. ment. They enforced factory disci- 
In contrast, during both the Great  pline while indoctrinating workers po- 
Leap and the Cultural Revolution, the litically. Unions also provided a wide 
Government tended to undermine the variety of social welfare benefits and 


and technical 
The special 


position of professional 
specialists and managers. 
power and privileges of these people 
were held inconsistent with the egali- 
tarian emphasis of Maoist ideology. In 
the Great Leap, real decisionmaking at 
the factory level was taken from the 
managers and given to the tripartite 
committees described previously. It is 
alleged also that under the system of 
“one-man management,"' in which "chiefs 
and heads have only the right to decide 
and the workers have only the duty to 
be supervised," worker initiative is 
blocked. 20/ 

One difference between the Great Leap 


and the Cultural Revolution was the 
relative savagery of the attack on the 
“experts" during the latter period. 


Many experts andmanagers were replaced, 
and those who did not lose their jobs 
were severely pressured by Red Guards 21/ 
and the "workers.""' This extreme pres- 
sure on the "experts" during the early 


phases of the Cultural Revolution 
contributed to a breakdown of disci- 
pline. In late 1968 the Government 


permitted those whose errors were less 
severe to resume their old positions. 
Their old authority was never fully 
assumed, however, partly because such 
managers did not wish to be endangered 
again. More importantly, authority in 
the factories appeared to be more dif- 
fused through the succession of tri- 
partite committees representing the 
workers, the party cadre, and the tech- 
nicians, who, since the Cultural Revo- 
lution, have been largely responsible 
for factory management. 


The trade unions 


Before the Cultural Revolution, trade 
unions served chiefly as a transmis- 
sion belt for the Party and Govern- 


interests. 
interests 
State and 


at times protected workers' 
(This protection of worker 
against interests of the 
society is ideologically contradictory 
because interests of society and the 
worker are identical.) At the political 
level, unions formed part of the power 
base of Liu Shao-Ch'i and elements 
opposing Maoism. These two factors-- 
the proworker bias of unions and their 
politics--apparently were sufficient 
grounds for their dismantling. 

During theCultural Revolution, unions 


disappeared and were replaced in some 
instances by "workers' congresses." A 
clear description of these organs is 


lacking, but evidently they retained 
usual union responsibility for worker 
discipline and political indoctrination 
without administering the many fringe 
benefits as formerly. Indeed, the fate 
of these benefits remains unknown, al- 
though enterprises may have taken over 
most of the welfare programs. 22/ 


Conclusion 


Thus far, the Cultural Revolution 
apparently has not fully runits course, 
and "politics" is likely to remain "in 


command."" Informed observers believe 
that, with some modifications, the 
policies established in the Cultural 


Revolution will continue for some time. 
Much will depend on economic perform- 
ance, however; many analysts believe 
that nonmaterial incentives alone cannot 
stimulate worker output indefinitely. 
Thus far, a modest recovery has been 
made from production losses suffered in 
the early stages of the Cultural Revo- 
lution. If the momentum can be sus- 
tained, a sharp return to more econom- 
ically "rational" policies, as happened 
after the collapse of the Great Leap, 
does not appear to be immediate. 
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or work points were awarded 
according to a number of criteria, 
based largely on norms to reflect dif- 
ferences in skill, quality, and produc- 
tivity. 

2/ Under the eight grade pattern 
workers in the highest grade were paid 
about three times as much as_ those in 
the lowest grade. Grades were deter- 
mined by the difficulty of the job or 
the degree of responsibility. 

3/ Audrey Donnithorne. China's Eco- 
nomic System. London, George Allen and 
Unwin, 1967, p. 217. Miss Donnithorne 
ascribes this primarily to a shortage 
of goods (and hence a fall in the mar- 
ginal utility of money). 

4/ The principles underlying the re- 
gime's labor policies were embodied in 
the Constitution of the Anshan Steel 


1/ Wage 








Works (1960), China's largest steel 
producing complex. The Constitution 
emphasizes five major points: (1) 


"Putting politics in command"; (2) 
worker participation in management and 
participation by managers and bureau- 
crats in (manual) work; (3) carrying 
out the technical revolution; (4) the 
revision of outdated and irrelevant 
rules imposed by managers prior to the 
Great Leap; and (5) strengthening the 





Party leadership. Paul Harper, “The 
Party and Unions in Communist China," 
China Quarterly, January-March 1969, 
No. 37, pp. 84-119. 

5/ Donnithorne, op. cit. 

6/ "Communist China's Labor Force 


Under the Cultural 
Developments Abroad 


Revolution," Labor 
(Washington), July 





1968. 
7/ For example, in early 1967, some 
workers whose pay had been held back 


were granted part of their back wages, 
but the decision to repay the withheld 
wages was soon reversed. 

8/ "China's Economy in 1969: 
Agriculture, Industry, Foreign Trade." 
Current Scene (Hong Kong) Vol. VIII, 
No. 11, June 1, 1970, pp. 11-12. 

9/ Ibid. 

10/ Ibid. 


Policy, 





FOOTNOTES 





1l/ According to Audrey Donnithorne, 
op. cit., wages (and incentive policies) 
have not been relied upon generally to 
channel labor resources to activities 
consonant with the needs of economic 
stabilization or development. 

12/ Little information is available on 
the fate of the elaborate web of fringe 
benefits developed in earlier periods 
for the factory worker. Their use in 
the factories and not inthe rural 
communes probably accentuated the dis- 
parity between rural and urban incomes. 
In 1969 a comprehensive medical insur- 


ance program was extended to commune 
members. 

13/ In recent months the government 
has been encouraging schools to estab- 


lish self-supporting workshops, even at 
the primary level. 

14/ Since 1959 China has trained high- 
level scientists and engineers. Accord- 


ing to an Indian report, by 1961-62 
three times (59,000) as many engineers 
had graduated in China as in India. 


Standards in China may have been lower. 
Beri, G. C. "The Development of Educa- 
tion and Manpower in China and India." 
China Report (New Delhi). Vol. V., No. 
5, Sept.-Oct. 1969, p. 9. 

15/ This type of assignment to fac- 
tories is two-pronged. Students and 
teachers benefit from the experience 
and training as do workers. “Transform 
Educational Position in Schools with 
Mao Tse-tung's Thought."' Kuangming Hih- 
pao (Peking), April 3, 1970. Survey of 
China Mainland Press (SCMP) 4639-4642, 
CMP-70-16, April 20-24, 1970, pp. 4-10. 

16/ Their training often is limited, 
not extending beyond about 6 months. 

17/ Its most recent variation is called 
the "three-thirds system." Under this 
system one-third of the office per- 
sonnel remains behind to handle routine 
work, a second third goes "deep into 
the basic level to make investigation," 
and the remaining third participates in 
“collective labor" and receives educa- 
tion from the workers. The government, 
in arguing for rotation programs of 
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this kind, pointed out that old-line 
"expert" managers frequently overlooked 
poor working conditions, but when con- 


fronted with these conditions during 
assignments to "manual labor" they be- 
came aware of the need for change. 


“Remove Stumbling Block on Road of Ad- 
vances and Closely Follow Chairman Mao 
in Making Revolution All My Life." New 
China News Agency (NCNA) (Peking), June 
7. Survey of China Mainland Press 
(SCMP) 4676-4680, June 15-19, 1970, 
CMP-SCMP 70-24, June 1970, pp. 40-41. 

18/ A report in mid-1970 indicated 
that this system was received in some 
quarters with little enthusiasm. There 
was a reluctance of party cadres (and, 


presumably, managers) to accept their 
turns at manual labor. "Cherishing 
these ideas, some comrades adopted an 


attitude of waiting and delay toward 
the policy of going down to do manual 
labor. The responsible persons of some 


departments were reluctant to send down 
their backbone elements’ to do manual 


labor." Hop'ing Ch‘'u’ Revolutionary 
Committee, Tientsin Municipality. "Func- 
tioning Cadres Must Perseveringly Go 
Down in Turn to Do Ménual_ Labor," 
Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), July 9, 1970. 
SCMP 4709-4713, August 3-7, 1970. (CMP- 
SCMP-70-31), pp. 7-8. 
19/ Franz Schurman, 

nomic 





"China's New Eco- 
Policy. . . Transition oor Be- 





ginning." China Quarterly, January- 
20/ “Breaking Down the _ Revisionist 


System of Industrial Management." China 
Reconstructs (Peking), December 1969. 





Vol. XVI, No. 12, pp. 42-45. 

21/ Young people organized by the Maoist 
faction to undermine the existing party 
power structure. 

22/ In July 1969 the Government re- 
portedly announced the administration 
of a new contributory medical insurance 
program to be financed by covered 
workers and their employing enterprises. 
No mention was made of unions. Asian 
Analyst, January 1969, p. 8. 
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Recent Labor Developments. Full en- 
ployment, labor shortages, and steep 
wage and price rises have contributed 


to increased inflationary pressures and 
prompted the Government to institute 
measures restricting domestic demand 
and consumption. 

Paid employment increased about 2 per- 
cent during 1969 toan estimated 105,700 
wage and salary earners. This group 
represents about 75 percent of the la- 
bor force and 3l percent of the total 
population. Industrial employment in 
1969 rose 2.5 percent to 47,394. Steel 
plants and mines supplying their ore 
have been themajor industrial employers 
for many years. Although their labor 
force has decreased gradually--by 2.7 
percent in 1968, and 0.2 percent in 
1969--they still employ about 23,000 
persons, or 48 percent of the industrial 
labor force. The economic importance 
of the steel industry hasnot decreased, 
however; production increased 14 per- 
cent in 1969 over 1968. The decrease 
in steel and mining employment was off- 
set by a 5-percent increase in employ- 
ment in other manufacturing industries 
and in construction. 

The number of job vacancies increased 
more than one-third in 1969 and created 
a shortage of nearly 1,000 workers. 


About one-half of the openings were in 
the rapidly expanding construction and 
services industries. The Government 


has encouraged employers to meet their 
expanding manpower needs by importing 
workers. 

In 1969 the total number of foreign 
workers was close to 29,000, or 27 per- 


cent of the country's wage earners. 
Industry's share of the foreign workers 
increased 6.5 percent to 18,000 in 
1969. They now form 38 percent of 
total industrial employment; in some in- 
dustries they have nearly replaced local 
workers. For example, approximately 80 
percent of the construction industry's 
labor force, orabout 10,000 of an esti- 
mated total of 12,500 workers, are 
foreigners. 

Until recently, most foreign workers 
were drawn fromCommon Market countries. 
As all these countries now have labor 
shortages and competition is increasing 
sharply, the Luxembourg Government in 
1969 expanded its search for workers 
beyond the European Economic Community. 
Table 1 indicates the countries supply- 
ing foreign workers and the recent ex- 
pansion of foreign labor sources outside 
the Community area. 


Government representatives visited 
Spain, Portugal, and Yugoslavia during 
1969 and early 1970 for discussions 


with manpower officials regarding mi- 
grant labor. A labor agreement was 
Signed with Portugal in early 1970, and 
negotiations are underway in Yugoslavia. 
The 1970 agreement withPortugal enables 
an estimated 2,000 Portuguese workers 
who entered Luxembourg illegally to 
apply through their Embassy for legal 
entry status. It also establishes a 
definite annual entry quota of 1,000 to 
1,500 workers for 1970. The agree- 
ment provides assistance with housing, 
schools, health facilities, and general 
living conditions to those Portuguese 
workers whose families accompany them to 
Luxembourg. 

Luxembourg offers the highest mining 
and manufacturing hourly wage rates in 
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9 
Table 1. Foreign workers in Luxembourg, by country of origin, 1967 and 1969 1/ 
EEC countries 2/ 
Other Non- 
Year Total — ae F West Nether- Euro- Euro- 
taty | Detgium) France | Germany| lands | pean 3/| pean 
1967.....| 27,891 11,716 4,581 4,058 3,941 367 2,327 901 
1969.....]| 28,600 11,300 4,800 4,300 3,900 400 3,900 (4/) 





























1/ As of August 1969. 

2/ An undetermined number of workers 
from the European Community countries 
commute daily between Luxembourg and 
its neighboring countries, but informa- 
tion as to the percentage of Luxem- 
bourg's foreign workers involved in 
such border crossings is not available. 


the European Economic Community, as 
shown in table 2. The new 2-year con- 
tract covering Luxembourg's 23,000 steel 
and mine workers, negotiated in 1969 
and signed in 1970, provides for an 8- 
percent wage increase and a 40-hour 
workweek to be achieved in gradual 
stages by January 1, 1972. The 8-percent 
wage increase includes an increase of 
4.06 Luxembourg francs (US$0.08) in 
basic hourly wages plus additional in- 
creases resulting from Consumer Price 
Index changes during the contract period. 
The contract also includes a 2.5- to 3- 
franc (US$0.05 to US$0.06) increase per 
hour for the industry's 10,200 mainte- 
nance workers. They have been brought 
closer to wage parity with higher paid 
production workers, who earn 76.24 
francs (US$1.52) per hour. Workers 
transferred to lower paying jobs as a 
result of plant modernization or ra- 
tionalization plans are guaranteed their 
former wages during transitional pe- 
riods. Production and profit-sharing 
bonuses are expected to increase 30 to 
50 percent in 1970 because of increases 
in production, sales, and profits dur- 
ing 1969. The steel industry sets the 
pace for other industries, especially 


3/ Primarily Spain and Portugal. 
4/ Not available. 


Source: Ministtre de 1'Economie Na- 
tionale, Annuaire Statistique du Luxem- 





bourg, 1969 (Belgium 1969), table 34, 
p- 3l. 
among the increasing number of Luxem- 


bourg's medium-sized industrial firms, 
which are largely American-owned. 

Over the next 2years, other contracts 
negotiated in 1969 will provide average 
wage increases of 10 percent in the 
rubber and chemical industries and 8 
percent in construction. White-collar 
employees in the civil service and in 
banking and insurance received a 5- 
percent salary increase in 1969. Al- 
though the 1969 civil service salary 
increase benefited only the Central 
Government's 7,800 white-collar em- 
ployees, there are indications that 
similar increases will be extended to 
public sector transport and municipal 
employees. In addition, medical, old- 
age, and family benefits forall workers 
increased an average of 8 percent in 1969. 

The legal minimum wage in Luxembourg, 
like the general pay levels, is tied 
to the Consumer Price Index. Priftor to 
November 1969, a 2-point increase in the 
index over a 6-month period triggered a 
corresponding increase in the legal 
minimum wage. On December 1, 1969, an 
increase in the Consumer Price Index 
over the previous 6 months raised the 
legal minimum wage for blue-collar 
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Table 2. 


[In U.S. dollars | 


Comparison of hourly wages in EEC countries, in selected industries, 
April 1968 and April 1969 












































All 

insahiieie Extractive manufacturing Steel Construction 

1968 1969 1968 1969 1968 1969 1968 1969 
Ttaly.cceces eaen 0.85 0.91 0.73 0.79 0.94 1.04 0.82 0.81 

Tt. ccaceeeen 1/ .90 (2/) l/ .78 (2/) 1/ .80} (2/) l/ .78 (2/) 
Belgium......... ‘ 1.26 1.37 1.06 Lean 1.36 1.49 1.14 ee... 
Netherlands...... 1.37 1.49 1.02 1.14 lao 1.44 1.33 1.28 
West Germany..... 1.38 1.44 ey 1.38 1.46 Fe 1.36 Looe 
Luxembourg....... 1.51 1.63 1.43 1.52 1.57 1.71 1.04 1.20 
1/ The 1968 wage figures for France Source: European Economic Community, 
were taken in March rather than in Gains Horaires et Durée du Travail 
April. (Luxembourg, 1969), Social Statistics, 


2/ Not available. 


workers to 34 francs (US$0.68) per hour 
and 6,800 francs (US$136) per month for 
salaried employees. The 1969 minimum 
wage increase covers male and female 
blue- and white-collar workers 18 years 
of age or older in the public and pri- 
vate sectors, except those in domestic 
service, viticulture, horticulture, and 
agriculture. Younger workers covered 
by the minimum wage law received vary- 
ing percentage increases: 17-year-olds, 
80 percent; 16-year-olds, 70 percent; 
and 15-year-olds, 60 percent. 

These wage increases, combined with a 
4.4 percent overall price increase and 
a 6-percent food price increase from 


& 9g aitineds pa ee 


no. 8, sec. 2, pp. 34-92. 


April 1969 to April 1970, heightened 
inflationary pressures. In response to 
growing inflation, in November 1969 the 
Government introduced a series of anti- 
inflationary measures, including tight- 
ened installment buying terms and con- 
sumption and credit restrictions, and 
increased the amount of change needed 
in the Consumer Price Index to activate 
wage increases. The Government also 
appealed to labor and management to 
stagger their wage increases over longer 
periods, and it restricted price in- 
creases to those justified by proof of 
cost increases.--U.S. Embassy,  Luxem- 
bourg, and Luxembourg publications. 








~</mear EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
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Unions Push Health Insurance Imple- 
mentation. Lebanon lags behind most 
other countries at a similar level of 
development in provision for social 


Lebanon 





insurance and welfare programs. Social 
insurance was under consideration for 
13 years before the Social Security Law 
was promulgated in September 1963, and 
has continued to be a key issue in 
politics. 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


ll 





The social security program, under 
the supervision of the Minister of La- 
bor and Social Affairs, and administered 
by the National Social Security Fund 
(NSSF), an autonomous body responsible 
to the Council of Ministers, includes 


four types of insurance: Sickness and 
maternity (health insurance), work 
accident and disease compensation, 


family allowances, and severance pay. 
Each type is to be implemented by a de- 
cree of the Council of Ministers. How- 
ever, only the provisions for family 
allowances and severance pay have been 
implemented (1965) to date. 

Health insurance implementation, orig- 
inally planned for May 1969, has suf- 
fered many delays. Several factors 
have been responsible, including per- 
sistent doubts by the Government whether 
the approach delineated by the law was 
the most effective and efficient way to 
provide this service. Basic differences 
of opinion exist with regard to whether 
the program should cover the insured from 
the first day of illness, as proposed 
by organized labor, or from the third 
day, as proposed by the National Fund 
for Social Security; whether the program 
should include complete medical coverage 
immediately, as proposed by labor, or in 
stages, as proposed by employers; and 
whether the Government should adopt a 
modified private health insurance pro- 
gram, similar to those in the United 
States, as proposed by employers. 

Implementation of the health insurance 
plan was organized labor's priority 
demand throughout 1969. On December 25, 
1969, Lebanon's nine federations, un- 
happy with delays, demanded the immedi- 
ate implementation of the health in- 
surance plan and of an amendment which 
had been written into it to reflect 


labor's demands. 

The Minister of . Labor and Social 
Affairs met with the Presidents of the 
federations on January 1, 1970, to dis- 
cuss these demands but did not go beyond 
stressing that the health program would 
be implemented. Dissatisfied with this, 
on February 5, 1970, the federations 
threatened to call a nationwide strike 
if more definite commitments were not 
forthcoming. The strike threat was 
withdrawn after a tripartite meeting 
of Government, labor, and employers' 
representatives agreed that the health 
insurance program would be implemented 
at the end of 1970 or early in 1971, 
and that contributions to the program 
would begin November 1, 1970. 

The Council of Ministers subsequently 
set February 1, 1971, asthe implementa- 
tion date. The Council also decreed 
that the health insurance program will 
include coverage of all workers regis- 
tered under social security (approxi- 
mately 233,840 persons), as well as 
their families; 70 percent of all medi- 
cal costs will be reimbursed, including 
hospitalization costs. 

According to the NSSF, approximately 
750,000 private sector workers and their 
families, and 150,000 public sector 
workers and their families will benefit 
from the program. 

As yet, the unions have not embarked 
upon a program to push for implementa- 
tion of workmen's compensation, perhaps 
because this is an issue which affects 
smaller numbers of workers. White- 
collar unions, which predominate, have 
won such rights by the collective bar- 
gaining process and in a number of the 
many small enterprises paternalistic 
management often provides assistance. 
--U.S. Embassy, Beirut. 
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Libya all civil servants, the first in 14 

years, became effective July 1, 1970. 

Civil Service Retirement Qualifica~ The raise should benefit about 20,000 





tions Amended. Employees of the Gov- 
ernment and of public institutions sub- 
ject to the Civil Service Law, No. 19 
of 1964, and the Retirement Law of 1967 
now may retire within 6 months of the 
date an Executive Order issued in May 
1970, goes into force, regardless of 
their age and length of service. The 
only prerequisites for retirement are 
that a recommendation be submitted from 
the employing agency and approval be 
given by the Council of Ministers. 

The monthly annuity to be received by 
the retiring employee is based on the 
following computations: 





. Less than 15 years of service, 3 
months! salary foreach year of service, 
divided by 12. 

- 15 years of service, 
the last salary. 

- 15 to 20 years of service, 60 per- 
cent of the last salary. 

. 20 to 25 years of service, 70 per- 
cent of the last salary. 

. More than 25 years of service, 80 
percent of the last salary. 


50 percent of 


In addition to the monthly annuity, 
the retiring employee who has_ worked 
more than 12 years will receive an 
initial payment of 2 months' salary for 
each year of service up to 4 years' 
salary. This payment is based on the 
last monthly salary earned by the en- 
ployee.--U.S. Embassy, Tripoli. 





Mozambique 


Civil Servants' Basic Salary In- 





creased. A basic salary increase for 


employees. As shown in the accompany- 
ing table, the new basic monthly salary 
ranges from1,300 escudos (28.75 escudos 
=US$1) for second class janitor, Grade 
Z/2, to 37,000 escudos for the Governor 
General. The new pay represents in- 
creases ranging from 75 percent at the 
lowest grade to 15 percent at the 
highest. For most subordinate positions 
(Grades L to V), the average increase 
in basic pay is about 24 percent. Simi- 
lar wage revisions are anticipated for 


Autonomous Services employees (notably 
those engaged in rail and water trans- 
port, and communications) and for 


municipal employees. 

The Portuguese Government supplements 
the monthly earnings with an allowance 
designed to compensate for differences 
in the cost of living and in other 
living conditions between Portugal and 
its overseas Provinces. The allowance, 
which varies in each territory, pro- 
vides benefits for housing, and depend- 
ent children living in Portugal as 
follows (in escudos): 


Grade Housing Per child 
A-D.....++-+. Gov. Qtrs. 400 
E-Lewccccccce 1,200 1/ 400 
T-Onccccccece 950 350 
PeT io cccccccece 750 350 
UY ccccccces 550 300 
ZIZl2cccccces 400 2/ 125 


1/ Allowance per child for I is 350 
escudos. 

2/ Allowance 
escudos. 
--U.S. Consul, Lourengo Marques. 


per child for Z is 300 








— 
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Civil servants' 


basic monthly salary, July 1, 1970 

















Basic 
Grade Job description salary 
(escudos 1/) 

A a errr TeTTT TT ity Te rrr rere eee 37,000 
B Provincial Secretaries, Secretary General, 2d. 

Court Judges, University Professors........ese.'s 24,500 
Cc NeMececve eecccecce OOOO SOC OCO COLE OSES SOLS C CEES OC OeCC CS 22,000 
D Department Directors, Judges, Bishops, District 

Governors, Specialists... ccsscccccceesesseseseses 18,100 
E Bureau Chiefs, Economists, Technicians, and 

other Experts........+- Coc ccccccccccccccccece eee 15,200 
F lst Class: Doctors, Agronomists, Engineers, 

Budget Chiefs, Veterinarians, Accounts, 

GRCMALEOE 6.0 0 0.0:0.090080000050005000800000606008600 11,900 
G Chief Accountants, lst Class Technicians.......... 11,050 
H Division Chiefs, 2d Class Technicians, lst and 

2d Year Medical InternsS......ccccccccccscsces eee 10, 200 
I Museum Superintendents, Librarians, H.S. Teachers. 9,450 
J Treasurers, Sectional Chiefs........... eccccececcee 8,800 
K Depot Chiefs (Locomotives) ....ccscsececececceeecece 8,090 
L lst Grade Clerks, Assistant Technicians, Workshop 

Headmen, Head NurseS....ccccccccecccccccscsecess 7,480 
M Senior Primary School TeacherS.......seeeceseeeees 6,750 
N Junior Primary School Teachers, 2d Grade Clerks, 

lst Class Mechanics.....ccccces bokcheseeen eee us ° 6,340 
e) Starting Primary School Teachers.......... eeccccecs 5,930 
P BB CEOGS BEGCCTESEORG cc ccccccccecccecesoseececeece 5,600 
Q 3d Grade Clerks, 2d Class Mechanics........... eeee 5,250 
R Gardeners, Assistant lst Class Electricians....... 4,400 
S lst Class Typists, Apprentice Clerks......... ecces 3,800 
T 2d Class Typists, 2d Class Police.......ceeeeeeees 3,800 
U 3d Class Typists, 3d Class Assistant Nurses....... 3,550 
V Messengers, 3d Class PoStmen.....ssecccceeeeceeees 3,370 
Xx Treasury Summons Clerks...... ccccccceccce ecccccces 2,950 
Y lst Class Assistant Drivers, lst Class Cooks...... 2,650 
Z 3d Class Mechanics (Assistant), 2d Class 

Be, is 0. 6.6 05064n400006684000000000008 1,900 
Z/1 Janitors, lst Class (Africans only).......... ecvce 1,700 
Z/2 Janitors, 2d Class (Africans only)...... onneoceces 1,300 

1/ 28.75 escudos=US$1. Source: U.S. Consulate, Lourengo 


Marques. 
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Ecuador 7 Caja in the new IESS will result in 
more efficient operation and lower 
Social Security System Overhauled. costs. 





The Government of Ecuador, inan attempt 
to eliminate duplications and otherwise 
improve its social security system, 
issued a decree on July 2, 1970, estab- 
lishing the Ecuadorean Social Security 
Institute (Instituto _Ecuatoriano de 
Seguridad Social--IESS). The previous 
agency, the National Institute of Social 
Welfare (Instituto Nacional de _ Pre- 
visidn--INP), had been abolished by 
decree on June 23, 1970. During the 
interim, the system was administered by 
the National Social Security Fund (Caja 
Nacional de Seguro Social), originally 
an agency of the old Institute. When 
the new agency was established, it re- 
placed both the INP and the Fund. 

Criticism of the management of the 
social security system had been growing 
since July 1969, when all three major 
labor confederations joined inattacking 
the system's investment practices, the 
number and transitory tenure of politi- 
cal appointments to top managerial 
positions (there had been six Directors 
in 2 years), and disbursements inexcess 
of income--which had caused recurrent 
annual deficits. In 1968 the deficit 
amounted to US$28 million. 

Some complexities of the old system 
remain. For example, special legal 
provisions exist for certain groups of 
workers: Public and bank employees; 
domestic servants; and professors, 
artisans, and certain other workers. 
These groups make different contribu- 
tions to the system and receive differ- 
ent benefits from it; each, therefore, 
has a separate accounting system. The 
new Institute may coordinate and unify 
these different. legal provisions, but 














many details remain to be worked out. 
Already it seems probable, however, 
that unifying the old INP and the old 





The new Institute is an autonomous 
agency with full legal status, its own 
funds apart from government funds, and 


exemption from all taxes. It consists 
of the following departments: Superior 
Council; Service Commissions in Quito 


and Guayaquil; Credit Commissions in 
Quito and Guayaquil; General Manager 
and Assistant General Manager in Quito; 
the Regional Manager and Assistant 
Regional Manager in Guayaquil; and 
other departments which may be estab- 
lished under the Compulsory Social 
Security Law and its bylaws. 

The Superior Council is composed of 
the following members: 


- The Minister of Social Welfare and 
Labor, or, in his place, the Sub- 
Secretary of the same Ministry, who will 
preside over the Council; 

- A Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Justice, designated by the Court; 

. A representative of the employers; 

. A representative of the affiliated 
members (i.e., insured persons regis- 
tered with the IESS); 

- A representative of the retired em- 
ployees and workers; 

- A representative of the 
Forces; 

- A physician to be designated by the 
Minister of Public Health. 


Armed 


These representatives are to be desig- 
nated initially by the President of the 
Republic and will hold office until 
August 31, 1972. In the future, the 
members of the Council will be desig- 
nated by the sectors or groups. they 
represent. Each member will have an 
alternate, and both will serve inoffice 
for 4 years and may be re-elected. The 


we woeow#wwe™ §* 
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Superior Council has a variety of 
duties, including preparation of draft 
reforms of the National Security laws, 
approval of the Institute's budget, and 
appointment and removal of the Insti- 
tute's top level administrative per- 
sonnel. 


The Medical Department of the old In- 
stitute will maintain its organization 
with full legal status and its own 
financing and accounting records until 
the Superior Council directs that it be 
incorporated into the new Institute. 
--U.S. Embassy, Quito. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 


Editor's Note.--All questions 





regarding these 


indexes should be 


directed to the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Division 


of Foreign Labor Statistics and Trade. 


Revisions of the 


Indexes are published monthly in Labor Developments Abroad. 





The U.S. Government provides its civil- 
ian employees stationed abroad with a 
number of allowances designed to compen- 
sate them for costs related to foreign 
assignment. The allowances are estab- 
lished by the U.S. Department of State 
Allowances Staff on the basis of reports 
detailing cost and living conditions at 
the foreign post. They provide the most 
reliable and up-to-date information 
available concerning the cost of living 
abroad at an American "pattern of liv- 
ing.'' Many business firms and other 
nongovernmental organizations withAmer- 
ican citizens employed abroad use this 
information to establish private com- 
pensation systems. The Department of 
State emphasizes, however, that thedata 
are compiled solely to establish allow- 
ances for U.S. civilians employed by 
the Government in foreign countries and 
should be used only by persons thoroughly 
familiar with the composition and limi- 
tations of the data. The allowance 
program involves some provisions appli- 
cable only to Government civilian em- 
ployees; it does not provide all the in- 
formation 
tablishing private 
grams. 

The table on pages 21-23 presents the 
Department of State indexes of living 
costs abroad. The indexes measure the 
cost of representative goods and serv- 
ices at foreign posts relative to the 
cost of equivalent goods and services 
in Washington, D.C. They are calculated 
in order to establish "post allowances" 
for U.S. Government employees assigned 
to foreign posts where living costs, 
based on an American pattern of living, 
are significantly higher than living 
costs in Washington, D.C. 

The indexes are not appropriate for 
cqmparing living costs of Americans in 
‘the United States with those of nationals 


compensation pro- 


generally necessary for es-, 


of a foreign country. 
sation to U.S. nationals is frequently 
not similar to average compensation in 
the foreign country, and the expenditure 
pattern of such personnel differs from 
that of nationals of the host country. 
Also, because the indexes are place-to- 
place comparisons, they cannot be used 
for measuring cost changes over time 
at a post. Intercountry comparisons of 
living costs are considerably more in- 
volved 1/ than comparisons over time 
within a single country. 

Explanation of specific changes in 
indexes from one time period to another 
is not available. They can usually be 
explained, however, by price changes in 
Washington, D.C., that are not matched 
by price changes at the foreign post, 
and occasionally by a change in the 
currency exchange rate. 


Average compen- 


The indexes of living costs abroad 
do not cover all elements of living 
costs. The indexes exclude shelter and 


education, which are covered by separate 
allowances. 2/ The indexes also make 
no allowance for foreign income taxes 
and foreign social security payments. 
Government employees assigned abroad 
pay the same U.S. income taxes and con- 
tribute the same percentage of salary 
to retirement funds as Government em- 
ployees in the United States; they are 
not subject to foreign income or social 
security taxes. Employees of nongovern- 
mental organizations assigned abroad 
generally are subject to foreign income 





1/ See "Selected Bibliography of Inter- 
national Cost-of-Living Comparisons, 
Labor Developments Abroad, November 
1965, pp. 14-18, for reference materials. 

2/ Living quarters allowances for 
foreign posts are published each May ip 
Labor Developments Abroad; revisions aré 
published monthly. 
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taxes, but not toU.S. income taxes, and 
may be obliged to contribute to foreign 
social security funds. The Internal 
Revenue Service's Tax Guide for U.S. 
Citizens Abroad (Publication No. 54, 
revised annually) provides information 
on the U.S. tax obligations of American 
citizens employed abroad. Information 
on foreign tax andsocial security obli- 
gations may be obtained from the appro- 
priate foreign government representa- 
tive. 








Methods and Definitions 


Basic price data for the indexes of 
living costs abroad are obtained from a 
standard "Retail Price Schedule" fur- 
nished by the post and from the same re- 
port completed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for Washington, D.C. Prices 
are reported for approximately 100items, 
covering food, clothing, household 
services (domestic help), household 
operations, furnishings and equipment, 
transportation (including automobile 
operation), medical care, personal care, 
recreation, food away fromhome, tobacco, 
and other miscellaneous items. The 
items priced have beencarefully selected 
as representative of a wide range of 
goods and services in each category. 
Detailed specifications are not pro- 
vided, asthe particular items available 
on the retail market differ from country 
to country. Because it is important 
that the prices collected represent the 
actual price level at the post, three 
retail outlets--a high priced, a medium 
priced, and the lowest priced at which 
an American would trade--are generally 
sampled and at each outlet three prices 
--the highest, the lowest, and a middle 
price--are generally collected. 

The average price of each item on the 
Retail Price Schedule is compared with 
the average price of the corresponding 
item on the Washington schedule to ob- 
tain a ratio of the foreign price to the 
Washington price. All prices are at the 
retail level and include, where appli- 
cable, any sales taxes. The final in- 
dexes are a combination of the item 
ratios, each weighted by its relative 
importance in the expenditure pattern 


of the group of items it represents. 

About 170 of the approximately 700 
U.S. Government posts regularly submit 
a complete Retail Price Schedule. The 
indexes of living costs abroad are pub- 
lished only for these regularly reporting 
posts. Ifsimilar cost levels have been 
reported by all posts in a country, 
only one post may be required to submit 
the complete schedule. In addition, in 
countries where the Government does not 
pay a post allowance, usually only one 
post submits regular reports. 3/ Coun- 
tries with more than one regularly re- 
porting post generally are those where 
there are substantial living cost dif- 
ferences between cities and the Govern- 
ment pays a post allowance. op 

A Retail Price Schedule is submitted 
annually byall reporting posts currently 
receiving a post allowance. (The posts 
which receive an allowance are those with 
a U.S. Government index of 103 or above. 
The report dates are scattered throughout 
the year. Reporting posts which do not 
receive a post allowance submit schedules 
biennially. Posts may submit interim 
reports whenever circumstances indicate 
a major change in living costs. 

The Department of State computes four 
measures of living costs foreach post-- 
the local relative, the local index, the 
U.S. Government relative, and the U.S. 
Government index. 


Local Relative. The local relative is 
a comparison of the prices of goods and 
services at local retail sources in the 
foreign city with the prices of corres- 
ponding items in Washington, D.C., 
weighted by the expenditure pattern of 
an American Government employee living 
in Washington, D.C. Itassumes that all 
goods are purchased onthe local market. 








3/ In countries where the Government 
does not pay apost allowance, intercity 
differences in living costs could be 
substantial. There are, of course, sub- 
stantial differences in living costs 
between Washington, D.C., and other 
American cities. SeeU.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Three 
Standards of Living For an Urban Family 





of Four Persons (BLS Bulletin 1570-5). 
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This figure is a comparison of price 
levels, but not necessarily a compari- 
son of living costs. 


Local Index. The 
same as the local 


local index is the 
relative except that 





the Washington expenditure pattern is 
adjusted by "use factors" to reflect 
modifications in consumption that are 


necessary to transplant, to the extent 
permitted by local conditions, an Ameri- 
can pattern of living to the foreign 
city. The weights for certain expendi- 
ture categories are increased for the 
foreign post toaccount, forexample, for 
the need to hire domestic help, to buy 
additional food because of spoilage from 
humid weather orunsanitary handling, to 
purchase additional clothing because of 
climate or harsh cleaning methods, and 
to pay additional medical expenses. 

The local index is used bymany business 
firms and other nongovernmental organiza- 
tions toestablish cost-of-living allow- 
ances for their employees stationed 
abroad. The local index is generally the 
more accurate measure of living costs 
for nongovernmental organizations, but 
in some circumstances, the U.S. Govern- 


ment index may be more applicable. 
(See "Relation Between Local Index and 
U.S. Government Index."') 

U.S. Government Relative. The U.S. 





Government relative is different from 
the local relative in that it includes 
prices of goods imported to the post as 
well as local market purchases. More- 
over, it reflects price advantages 
available only to U.S. Government em- 
ployees. These factors include, but 
are not limited to, the right to use 
special facilities, such as commissaries 
and post exchanges, and the right to have 
certain goods imported taxor duty free. 


U.S. Government Index. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment index differs from the local 
index in that it reflects importation 
of goods to the post and price advantages 
available only to U.S. Government em- 
ployees. This index is used to compute 
post allowances for U.S. Government em- 
ployees stationed abroad. 





Relation Between Local Index and U.S. 
Government Index. The local index nor- 
mally is higher than theU.S. Government 
index because the special advantages 
available to Government employees usually 
reduce their living costs. In this sit- 
uation, the local index is the better 
measure for establishing cost-of-living 
allowances for nongovernmental  per- 
sonnel. The local index may not repre- 
sent "actual" living costs for Americans 
at high-cost posts because of the assump- 
tion that all commodities are purchased 
in the local market. If economically 
advantageous, most Americans take some 
goods to a post and import additional 
commodities, especially at times of home 
leave. This would make living costs 
lower than the level shown by the local 
index. 

The U.S. Government index may be higher 
than the local index at a few posts. 
This usually occurs because certain goods 
are not available locally and are im- 
ported at higher prices than substitute 
local goods. When the U.S. Government 
index is higher than the local index, it 
is probably themore accurate measure of 
living costs for nongovernmental per- 
sonnel. In such cases, however, theU.S. 
Government index may not reflect the full 
costs for nongovernment employees because 
it also takes into account any special 
advantages available only to Government 
personnel. 








Exchange Rates 


The indexes are calculated onthe basis 
of the exchange rates for foreign cur- 
rencies showninthe table. Salaries of 
Government employees serving abroad are 
payable in dollars, but an employee may 
elect to receive any part of his salary 
in the currency of the country in which 
he is assigned. The disbursing officer 
converts that portion of an employee's 
salary at the most favorable rate which 
can be obtained with the consent of the 
local government. In most instances, 
this is the "official" or one of the 
free rates. 

In some circumstances it may be neces- 
Sary to convert the local index to re- 
flect a different exchange rate. For 
example, private organizations may con- 
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vert currency at a different rate than 
the rate with which the index may have 
been calculated. In such cases, the 
local index computed by the Department 
of State may be simply adjusted for use 
in connection with the other rate. The 
conversion can be accomplished by using 
the following formula (with the exchange 
rate expressed in units of local curren- 
cy per U.S. dollar): 


State Dept. exchange rate 
Other exchange rate 





X Local index 


= New index 


For example, if the Department of 
State uses a conversion rate of 5 to the 
dollar and a private organization uses 
a rate of 4tothe dollar, a local index 
of 120 computed by the Department would 
be converted to 150 for the private orga- 


nization 2 x 120 = 150. This simple 


adjustment cannot be made to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment index, since these figures re- 
flect dollar expenditures to some degree. 

This conversion shows what the local 
index would have been had all prices 
been converted at the different rate of 
exchange. If the new exchange rate is 
the result of a currency revaluation, 
however, the revaluation alone would 
have automatically affected the prices 
of any goods imported into the country 
and sold locally. Therefore, the con- 
version may not really reflect the new 
cost of living for Americans, who often 
depend upon imported items. Similarly, 
any other action which significantly 
affects price levels in either the 
foreign city or in Washington, D.C., 
the base city for the index, can make 
the figures vary from this converted 
figure. Under these circumstances, there 
is no truly reliable index of living 
costs until the foreign post completes 
anew Retail Price Schedule and the 
Department computes a new index. Any 
interim adjustments should be based on 
(1) the mew exchange rate; (2) the 
relative change in prices at the foreign 
post in comparison with Washington, D.C., 
since the last survey by the Department 
of State; and (3) the probable effect 


on prices of the revaluation (the full 
effects of a currency revaluation on 
local prices are not immediate and will 
not be known for many months). The U.S. 
Government uses this method to adjust 
post allowances following major currency 
revaluations. Further adjustment may be 
necessary upon completion ofa new price 
survey by the post. 


Post Allowance 


The U.S. Government pays apost allow- 
ance at cities with aU.S. Government in- 
dex level of 103 or above. Allowances 
are computed for two basic family status 
groups--"without family" and “with 
family"--and additional supplements are 
provided for each child. The "without 
family" allowance is payable to an em- 
ployee who has no family member living 
with him; the primary "with family" 
allowance is payable to anemployee with 
one or more family members living with 
him. The post allowances are computed 
by multiplying the index of living costs 
(rounded to 5 to 10 point ranges) by 
estimated spendable income. Spendable 
income is base salary less income taxes, 
retirement deductions, life insurance 
payments, gifts and contributions, and 
Savings. Spendable income at different 
Salary levels for the average married 
employee and for a single employee is 
shown in the table on page 21. 

As a financial inducement to overseas 
service, Government employees stationed 
abroad are furnished either with free 
Government -acquired housing oran allow- 
ance to cover the cost of privately 
rented quarters. This provides the em- 
ployee with additional income, equal to 
what he would have spent on housing in 
the United States, that isavailable for 
spending on other goods and services. 
The Government, therefore, applies the 
index of living costs to spendable income 
including shelter in computing post al- 
lowances. Nongovernmental organizations 
that reimburse their employees for high- 
er housing costs but do not provide an 
overseas premium in the form of free 
housing may prefer to apply the living 
cost index tospendable income excluding 
shelter. The table below shows spendable 
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Average Annual Spendable Income 1/ 

Average annual spendable income (Washington, D.C.) 

With family Without family 
Annual salary 
Including Exc Luding Including Exc luding 
shelter shelter shelter shelter 

$20,000 and over...... $13,700 $11,400 $10,960 $9,120 
$19,000-$19,999...... 13,100 11,000 10,480 8; 800 
$18,000-$18,999...... 12,500 10,500 10,000 8,400 
$17,000-$17.,999...... 11,900 10,000 9,520 8,000 
$16,000-$16,999...... 11,300 9,500 9,040 7,600 
$15,000-$15,999...... 10,700 9,000 8,560 7,200 
$14,000-$14,999...... 10,100 8,500 8,080 6,800 
$13,000-$13,999...... 9,500 8,000 7,600 6,400 
$12,000-$12,999...... 8,900 7,500 7,120 6,000 
$11,000-$11,999...... 8,300 7,000 6,640 5,600 
$10,000-$10,999...... 7,700 6,400 6,160 5,120 
$ 9,000-$ 9,999...... 7,100 5,800 5,680 4,640 
$ 8,000-$ 8,999...... 6,500 5,200 5,200 4,160 
$ 7,000-$ 7,999...... 5,800 4,600 4,640 3,680 
$ 6,000-$ 6,999...... 5,100 4,000 4,080 3,200 
$ 5,000-$ 5,999...... 4,400 3,400 3,520 2,720 
Under $5,000......... 3,700 2,800 2,960 2,240 

















1/ Prepared by the Allowances Staff primarily from the Washington, D.C., family 
expenditure pattern as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 1960-61 consumer 
income and expenditure survey. (BLS Report 237-53.) 


income including shelter and spendable Index level Additional allowance 
income excluding shelter. 

The allowance program provides a sup- Tt) PPPPerrrrerrereretree $60 
plement to the primary "with family" 1O8-112..........ccceeeeees 65 
allowance for each child living with 113-117............ceeeeees 70 
the employee. When the employee has no BRP RRs Cees ees cecssvivsss 75 
adult member of family, he receives an OS rrr TT Tere 80 
allowance supplement for the second and OS PPO TTiTT Tt eS 85 
each additional -child. The following 133-137............eeeeeees 90 
tabulation shows the annual allowance 138-144. 2... ccccccccceees 100 
paid for each child according to the 145-154...........cceeeeees 110 


living cost index level: Bee GD GIR 6c cecceasess 120 
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Indexes of living costs abroad (excluding quarters) 
[Washington, D.C.=100] 
Exchange rate Local U.S. 
Country and city Government Survey 
Unit Number Relative Index | Relative Index cute 
per US$1 

Afghanistan: Kabul.......|/Afghani |1/ 75.0 64 2/ 78 75 89 |Dec 69 
Algeria: Algiers......... Dinar 4.96 112 121 102 111 | Oct 69 
Angola: Luanda........... Escudo 29.5 89 106 82 99 | Feb 70 
Argentina: Buenos Aires..| Peso 1/ 350 80 95 76 91 | Mar 69 
Australia: Canberra...... Dollar 0.8928 90 97 87 94 |Oct 69 
Austria: Vienna..... «+++! Schilling 25.76 94 106 80 92 | Jan 70 
Bahamas: 

Preeport.ccccccceces «++-+| Dollar 1.02 109 122 109 122 Dec 69 

Nassau..... ecccsscceccos Dollar 1.00 108 126 105 123 | Jun 70 
Belgium: Brussels........ Franc 1/ 53.65 102 115 84 98 | Jun 69 
Bermuda: Hamilton........ Pound 0.4149 96 97 80 80 | Dec 69 
Bolivia: La Paz.ccccccces Peso 12.00 81 97 71 85 |Mar 69 
Brazil: 

Rio de Janeiro..........| Cruzeiro | 1/ 4.3 78 89 75 86 | Dec 69 

Sao Paulo...... ecccccces Cruzeiro | 1/ 3.8 79 92 75 88 | Nov 68 
British Honduras: Belize.| Dollar 1.66 78 91 78 91 | Jun 69 
Bulgaria: Sofia.......... Leva 2.00 70 2/ 84 74 87 | May 70 
Burundi: Bujumbura....... Franc 87.0 113 127 104 117 | Jan 69 
Cameroon: Yaounde........ CFA fr. 277 118 129 103 115 | Jun 70 
Canada; 

Montreal.....ssee. ceeces Dollar 1/ 1.07 103 103 96 96 | Sep 67 

Ottawa. cccccccccccccccce Dollar 1/ 1.07 98 98 93 93 Apr 69 

Winnipeg.......+- cccocee | DOLIar 1/ 1.07 98 100 92 94 | Sep 69 
Central African Republic: 

Bangui......e.- sccowcca Gen Ef. 277 136 156 112 130 | Mar 70 
Ceylon: Colombo..........| Rupee 1/ 4.75 96 116 84 104 | May 67 
Chad: Fort Lamy.....ceece- CFA fr. 277 129 143 111 124 | Dec 69 
Chile: Santiago........0. Escudo 1/ 12.8 86 98 81 94 | Apr 70 
China: Taipei, Taiwan....| Dollar 40.0 72 88 66 80 | Apr 70 
Colombia: Bogota.........| Peso 17.70 66 2/ 74 69 77 | Nov 69 
Congo, Republic of: 

Kinshasa....c.seseecees Zaire 0.50 112 122 101 110 | Jan 70 
Costa Rica: San Jose.....| Colon 7«32 82 91 75 85 | Oct 68 
Cyprus: Nicosia..... «+...| Pound 0.4167 78 86 78 85 | Sep 69 
Dahomey: Cotonou......... CFA fr. 277 105 124 98 117 Oct 69 
Denmark: Copenhagen...... Krone 7.53 108 119 92 103 | May 70 
Dominican Republic: 

Santo Domingo........- Peso 1.0 90 110 86 104 | Feb 70 
Ecuador: Quito......eeees Sucre 22.30 66 2/ 74 67 75 | Feb 69 
El Salvador: San Salvador Colon 2.5 86 99 81 93 | Jan 70 
Ethiopia: Addis Ababa....| pollar 2.48 87 101 76 89 | Apr 70 
Fiji Islands: Suva....... Dollar 0.909 78 2/ 93 79 94 Feb 69 
Finland: Helsinki........ Markka 4.16 100 107 84 91 May 70 
France: 

DIO ccscseseuneeuen Franc 5.55 102 113 91 103 Mar 70 

EOD sc ccvccccccvescvvesce Franc 5.55 105 118 94 107 Mar 70 

Marseille........ coccece Franc 5.55 101 113 91 104 | Mar 70 

BECO cc ccccccccccscceeces Franc 1/ 4.90 117 127 102 113. | Jan 69 

PariS....seeeees ee eeeees Franc l/ 4.95 129 145 107 123 | Mar 69 

Strasbourg ..cccccccccces Franc 5.55 101 113 91 103 | Mar 70 
French West Indies: 

Martinique.......see. -| Franc 5.57 104 118 98 112 | Mar 70 
Gabon: Libreville........|/CFA fr. 276 142 157 116 130 | Sep 69 
Germany: Bonn........eee. D.M. 3.68 108 122 78 92 | Feb 70 
Ghana: ACCr@....eeeseeees Cedi 1.02 92 108 88 105 | Dec 69 
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Exchange rate Local U.S. 
Government Survey 
Country and city éate 
Unit | Number JRelative | Index |Relative | Index 
per US$1 
Greece: Athens.........-+|Drachma 30 94 105 71 81 |Aug 68 
Guatemala: Guatemala City} Quetzal 1.0 92 106 82 96 | Jul 69 
Guinea: Conakry..........| Franc 246.5 149 170 113 134 |Sep 69 
Guyana: Georgetown......-|Dollar 2.00 74 2/ 82 77 87 | Aug 69 
Haiti: Port-au-Prince...| Gourde 5.0 85 104 76 94 |Feb 70 
Honduras: Tegucigalpa....| Lempira 2.0 94 110 83 100 | Apr 70 
Hong Kong: Hong Kong.....|Dollar 6.09 82 95 80 93 Mar 69 
Iceland: Reykjavik.......| Krona 1/ 56.93 111 111 87 87 | Aug 68 
India: 
Bombay..... eocccecce +++++| Rupee 7.60 74 2/ =87 77 92 | Aug 69 
Calcutta. we ++++ee+| Rupee 7.60 75 2/ =87 80 93 | Aug 69 
MadrasS.....e0. eccccccces Rupee 7.60 71 2/ +82 76 90 Oct 69 
New Delhi....... ceccees -| Rupee 7.60 68 2/ 79 72 86 | Oct 69 
Indonesia: Djakarta......| Rupiah 382 80 88 75 83 | Mar 70 
Iran: Tehran........ ecccel Rial 76 89 109 78 96 | Jun 70 
Ireland: Dublin... ccccces Pound 0.4167 87 92 80 85 | Mar 70 
Israel: Tel Aviv....ce- «+! Pound 3.3 101 110 92 100 | Mar 68 
Italy: 
GENOA. cccccccccccccccce! Lira 625 105 117 90 102 | Jul 69 
Mi lanecccccccccccccccces Lira 625 105 117 90 102 | Jul 69 
Naples........ onaneeeoe Lira 629 94 107 75 88 | Jul 70 
Palermo .cccccccccccccese Lira 628 99 108 86 95 | Jan 70 
Rome. eccccccccccccccel Lira 629 102 115 84 97 May 70 
TUTin ccccccccccccccccce Lira 625 102 115 89 101 | Oct 69 
Ivory Coast: Abidjan..... CFA fr. 277 116 132 100 115 Jan 70 
Jamaica: Kingston........ Pound 0.4167 87 106 85 105 | Jun 69 
Japan: Tokyoeocccccccccccs Yen 360 99 121 74 94 | Mar 69 
Jordan: Amman............| Dinar 0.3562 87 107 82 100 | Apr 69 
Kenya: N@irobi........... Shilling 7.10 94 103 86 95 | Jan 70 
Korea: Seoul.....++++++++| Won 1/ 278 80 86 68 74 | Sep 68 
Kuwait: Kuwait...........| Dinar 0.3571 88 125 87 125 | Apr 69 
Laos: Vientiane..........| Kip 500 79 94 74 90 | Mar 70 
Lebanon: Beirut..........| Pound 3.18 89 103 82 96 | May 69 
Liberia: Monrovia........| Dollar 1.0 101 119 96 114 | Dec 69 
Libya: 
Benghasi..ccccccsccecs -+| Pound 0.3571 107 126 92 111 | Jun 69 
Tripoli.ccecccece eeeeeeee] Pound 0.3562 103 118 96 111 Mar 70 
Luxembourg: Luxembourg...}| Franc 50.0 95 111 80 95 | Apr 70 
Malagasy Republic: 

Tananarive.....seseees Franc 279 113 123 102 112 | Dec 69 
Malaysia: Kuala Lumpur...| Dollar 3.03 82 98 80 96 | Mar 69 
Mali: Bamako......... +++) Franc 554 101 121 89 109 | Nov 69 
Mexico: Mexico, D.F...... Peso 12.5 78 88 77 87 | Apr 70 
Morocco: Casablanca...... Dirham 5.06 92 104 81 93 | Mar 69 
Mozambique: Lourenco 

Marque ..ccccccccccces Escudo 28.37 82 97 78 92 | Jan 70 
Nepal: Kathmandu.........} Rupee 10.26 75 2/ 90 80 97 | Sep 69 
‘utherlands: The Hague...| Guilder 3.61 97 111 83 97 | Feb 70 
Netherlands Antilles: 

Curacao...... eeeccccs -| Florin 1.86 96 108 95 107 | Apr 70 
New Zealand: Wellington..| Dollar 0.8850 79 79 76 76 | May 70 
Nicaragua: Managua.......| Cordoba 7.0 91 106 84 100 | Aug 69 
Niger: Niamey............| CFA fr. 277 109 127 98 115 | Feb 70 
Nigeria: Lagos...... eee) Pound 0.3559 101 119 91 110 | Dec 69 
Norway: Oslo.......6- -+.-| Krone 7.10 114 120 93 100 | Mar 70 
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Indexes of living costs (excluding quarters) --continued 
[Washington, D.C.=100} 
Exchange rate Local U.S. 
Country and city Government Survey 
U Number date 
nit Relative Index | Relative Index 
per USS$1 
Pakistan: 
DACCAcceccccrccceccceses| RUPEE 4.80 109 125 91 107 |Dec 69 
Karachi..sceeeeeeeseeeee| Rupee 4.81 114 138 87 112 | Apr 69 
Lahore ..e.secceccccccces| RUPEE 4.80 103 120 85 102 |May 70 
Rawalpindi........++++. | Rupee 4.80 98 116 77 95 |Jan 70 
Panama: Panama City......| Balboa 1.0 85 103 75 92 |Apr 70 
Paraguay: Asuncion.......| Guarani 126 79 2/ 92 81 94 |Dec 68 
Peru: Lima..c.cccccccccces| SOl 43.2 82 93 79 90 |Dec 69 
Philippines: Manila......|Peso 1/ 3.90 84 97 69 81 |Jan 69 
Portugal: Lisbon.........| Escudo 28.45 88 98 78 88 |Nov 69 
Rhodesia: Salisbury......| Pound 0.3571 93 98 87 92 |Nov 69 
Rwanda: Kigalie.....++++.+.| Franc 100 105 113 100 108 | Jan 70 
Saudi Arabia: 
Dhahran...cccccccccccces| Riyal 4.50 80 108 79 108 | Apr 70 
Jidda. ccccccccccccccccces Riyal 4.50 78 2/ 102 82 108 |Apr 70 
Senegal: Dakar.......... -|CFA fr. 277 118 131 97 110 |Dec 69 
Sierra Leone: Freetown.../ Leone 0.8333 92 108 88 104 | May 70 
Singapore: Singapore.....| Dollar 3.03 83 97 81 95 |Mar 70 
Somalia: Mogadiscio......| Shilling 7.10 100 123 85 108 Feb 70 
South Africa: 

Johannesburg..........| Rand 0.7143 84 94 83 93 |Feb 69 
Southern Yemen: Aden.....| Dinar 0.4167 80 2/ 91 83 94 | Jul 69 
Spain: Madrid......... ...| Peseta 69.6 79 83 69 74 |Oct 68 
Sudan: Khartoum..........| Pound 0.3484 93 115 88 112 | Apr 69 
Surinam: Paramaribo......| Florin 1.87 93 112 90 109 | Mar 70 
Swaziland: Mbabane.......| Rand 0.7143 79 86 77 84 | May 69 
Sweden: Stockholm........| Krona 5.17 121 127 103 108 | May 70 
Switzerland: 

BSCR ccc ccescoccescsoceg amet 4.32 99 107 92 101 | Apr 70 

eee | 4.32 101 110 97 106 | Apr 70 

ZUTICh...eeeeeeeeeeeeees| Franc 4.32 102 110 96 104 | May 70 
Tanzania: Dar es Salaam. .| Shilling 7.10 91 113 83 104 | Jan 70 
Thailand: Bangkok........| Baht 20.82 82 100 69 86 | Feb 70 
Bet  WeBccscccpccces ...| CFA fr. 277 95 112 93 110 | Dec 69 
Trinidad and Tobago: 

Port-of-Spain.........| Dollar 2.0 77 2/ 91 80 95 | Oct 69 
Tunisia: Tunis...........| Dinar 0.5250 104 112 85 92 | Mar 68 
Turkey: 

AmATG. oc ccccccce eoeeeea| Lira 1/ 12.0 72 77 67 72 | May 69 

ee) ee Fe 1/ 12.0 75 81 69 75 | Jul 69 
Uganda: Kampala..........| Shilling 7.1 90 96 87 93 | Jan 70 
United Kingdom: London...| Pound 0.4167 98 108 83 93 | Apr 70 
Upper Volta: Ouagadougou.| CFA fr. 277 112 122 102 113 | May 70 
Uruguay: Montevideo......| Peso 250 80 92 75 87 | Mar 70 
U.S.S.R.: Moscow.........| Ruble 0.90 99 122 90 114 | Nov 69 
Venezuela: Caracas.......| Bolivar 4.49 96 119 92 115 | Aug 69 
Yugoslavia: Belgrade.....| Dinar 12.5 75 88 71 84 | Jun 70 
Zambia: Lusaka......+c+-- Kwacha 0.7143 95 103 91 99 Feb 70 

1/ Current exchange rate differs from the "Relation Between Local Index and U.S. Govern- 
published rate by at least 5 percent. See ment Index" on p. 18. 


"Exchange Rates" on pp. 18- 


2/ It should be 


19. 


noted that the U.S. Govern- 


ment index is higher than the local index. See 


Source: 


U.S. 


ances Program. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


The following 
revisions to 


table presents 
the 
State living quarters allowances. 


U.S. 


recent 
Department of 
This 


allowance is designed as reimbursement 


for the annual 


cost of rent, 
tricity, gas, fuel, 


and 


of elec- 
water charges, 


and of any taxes required by local law 


or custom to be paid by the tenant. 


An 


explanation of the method followed in 


establishing 
and 


the allowance 
the limitations 


to 


schedules 


the allowance 


Living quarters allowances, September 1970 


schedules was published in the May 1970 
issue of Labor Developments Abroad, 
along with the complete list of allow- 
ances. Revisions are published monthly. 
All questions regarding living quarters 
allowances should be directed to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of 





Foreign Labor Statistics and Trade. 
Explanation of changes in allowance 
rates from one time period to another 


is not available. 





Annual allowance by family status and salary range 














Two-person family Single person 
Country and city _— oe ee on Under _ ern rad 
$8,000 | 19,999 | 19,999] 35,999] *8»9991 15.909 | 19,999] 35,999 
Iceland: 

Reykjavik......| $2,300 | $2,500 | $2,800 | $3,100 | $2,100 | $2,300 | $2,300 | $2,800 
Spain: Rota.....| 1,300 1,600 1,900 2,100 1,000 1,200 1,500 1,900 
Switzerland: 

ea adie .-| 1,800 | 2,400 | 3,000] 3,600] 1,400] 1,800] 2,100] 3,000 

Geneva...-eeee-) 2,000 2,700 3,700 4,500 1,700 2,000 2,100 3,100 
Turkey: 

Adana-Incirlik.}| 1,000 1,300 1,300 1,300 900 1,000 1,200 1,200 

. 900 1,200 1,500 1,700 900 1,100 1,200 1,400 

Istanbul.......| 1,300] 1,500 | 2,200] 2,400] 1,300] 1,300] 1,500] 2,200 

Izmir-Cigli....} 1,100 1,200 1,400 1,600 900 1,100 1,100 1,300 
Uruguay: 

Montevideo.....| 2,300 3,500 4,500 4,800 2,100 2,100 3,000 3,600 


























Source: 


U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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